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MAY 8th, 1946 


The four-hundredth anniversary of the second 
foundation of the Hospital was celebrated on 
Wednesday, May 8th. The central feature of 
the celebrations was the visit of Their 
Majesties the King and Queen who attended 
A Thanksgiving Service and saw a Pageant at 
the Priory Church of St. Bartholomew the Great. 

It was a grey and sombre day—superficially 
disappointing weather—but in keeping with the 
mood of solemn thanksgiving and resolve which 
was the keynote of the occasion. A little before 
eleven o'clock a procession left the hospital 
through the Henry VIII gateway on its way to 
the church. It included the Lord Mayor arid 
Aldermen of the City of London in full regalia, 
the Treasurer of the Hospital—Sir George 
Aylwen, members of the staff in academic dress, 
the Matron and members of the nursing staff, 
students and others representing every section 
of the hospital. Soon after the members of the 
procession had taken their places in the nave 
of the church, the King and Queen arrived and 
were escorted to their places in the front of the 
nave by Sir George Aylwen. It was a scene 
of vivid contrasts, the white surplices of the 
clergy, the scarlet robes of the aldermen and 
the sudden slashes of colour in the hoods and 
facings of the academic gowns set against the 
grey and weathered walls of the church. 

A simple, moving and unpretentious pageant, 
“The Awakening,” was presented on the altar 
steps. In four episodes it depicted four differ- 
ent phases in the life of the hospital. The first, 
A.D.1546, dealt with one of the blackest periods 
in the hospital’s long history, following the 
confiscation by the Crown of the revenues of 
the Priory and much of the income of the hos- 
pital. A Lay-Brother, played by Mr. O. B. 
Clarence, is lamenting this sad and sorry state 
of affairs when King Henry VIII and Queen 


Katherine Parr appear. King Henry is in an 
arrogant and irritable mood, annoyed by the 
crying of a sick child whom he has tried to 
patronise and by the querulous tone of the lay- 
brother.. But his Queen is touched by the 
brother's story and sympathetic to the hospital’s 
cause. Mr. Robert Morley cut a magnificent 
figure as the King, and might have stepped 
straight down from the portrait in the Hall of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. The Queen was 
charmingly played by Miss Viola Lyel. The 
second episode, Rome 1123, showed the sick 
Rahere (Mr. John Byron) repenting his life as 
a dissipated courtier, and his vision of St. 
Bartholomew. St. Bartholomew commands him 
to found a Church and Hospital House in 
Sinooth-field. Sir Lewis Casson made a stately 
and dignified St. Bartholomew. For the third 
episode the scene changes to London, 1946. 
A British airman (Mr. Hubert Gregg) is show- 
ing an American soldier (Mr. Hartley Power) 
around the church. They discuss the miracu- 
lous preservation of most of the hospital build- 
ings, despite the hail of high explosive and 
incendiary bombs that landed all around, and the 
virtual destruction of the Medical College at 
Charterhouse Square. Rahere reappears and 
speaks to them of the history and work of the 
hospital in the past 800 years. For the last 
episode we return again to London, 1546. King 
Henry chastened by illness returns to Smithfield 
and proclaims the second founding of the hos- 
pital, granting a Charter to that effect. The 
part of a clerk, who reads extracts from the 
Charter, was skillfully played by Mr. Wilfrid 
Walter. The Bargemen who acted as escort to 
King Henry were played by past winners of 
Doggett’s Coat and Badge. The pageant was 
directed by Mr. Robert Atkins, who is to be 
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congratulated on the simplicity and elegance of 
its presentation. 

The music for the pageant was directed by 
Mr. Nicholas Choveaux, organist, St. Batholo- 
mew the Great, and included music played on 
the virginals, the bass-viol, the recorder and the 
lute. King Henry’s entrances were heralded by 
trumpeters with glorious and magnificently regal 
bursts of sound. 

Following the pageant there was a short 
Commemoration Service of Thanksgiving. 
Prayers were said by the Vicar of St. Bartholo- 
mew-the-Less, Hospitaller—the Reverend D. F. 
Donne, by the Reverend Canon E. S. Savage 
and by the Rector of the Priory Church—the 
Reverend Dr. N. E. Walbank. The address 
was given by the Dean of Manchester, The Very 
Reverend Garfield Williams, M.B., B.S., who 
took his medical degree from the hospital. The 
address is published in this number of the 
Journal. 

After the Service Sir George Aylwen pre- 
sented various dignitaries of the hospital to the 
King and Queen, among them the Senior Physi- 
cian, Dr. Gow, the Senior Surgeon, Mr. Roberts 


and the Matron, Miss Helen Dey. Their 
majesties were cheered by a large crowd as they 
drove away through the rain. 

Nineteen-forty-six also commemorates the 
600th anniversary of “ View Day ’—which 
ceremony was carried out as usual in the after- 
noon; the 150th anniversary of the foundation 
of the Abernethian Society and the Jubilee of 
the use of X-rays in the hospital. An exhibi- 
tion was held in the library of historic docu- 
ments belonging to the hospital and the Aber- 
nethian Society, of X-rays and of anaesthetic 
apparatus. This last to commemorate the intro- 
duction of chloroform into the hospital just 
under a century ago. ‘There is a detailed report 
of the exhibition elsewhere in these pages. 

Many people by their devoted labours helped 
to make this great and historic occasion the 
success that it was. Many who deserve special 
commendation have asked that their names 
should not be mentioned. Their reward must 
be the certain knowledge that this four 
hundredth anniversary of the second foundation 
of our great hospital was celebrated in a worthy 
fashion. 








MR. MACADAM ECCLES 


We announce with great regret the death 
of Mr. MacAdam Eccles. He had much 
to do with the conception and planning of the 
anniversary celebrations. Unfortunately his last 
illness prevented him from attending on May 
8th. Happily he lived long enough to know 
that this project, so dear to his heart, was an 
unqualified success. It was typical of his devo- 


tion to every interest and activity of this hospital 
that he should have taken a detailed interest in 
the fortunes of this journal. The Editorial 
Staff would like to put on record their appre- 


-ciation of the advice and encouragement which 


he gave them on many occasions. 
A full obituary of Mr. MacAdam Eccles will 
appear in the next issue. _ 








The Editor would like to thank all those who have helped in the production of this number 
and especially Mr. Elborne of the Exoma Press, Mr. Brown of the Express Composition Company, 
Dr. D’A. Kok (who wrote the article on and secured the photographs of the Exhibition in the 
College Library), and last but not least, Mr. Thornton, the librarian, for much valuable advice and 
help. The Journal “ office” is now in a corner of the Library and at all times Mr. Thornton has 
been a charming and most helpful host. 


The cover was designed by the Assistant Editor, Mr. L. E, McGee. 
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THE ADDRESS BY THE DEAN OF MANCHESTER 


Address given by the Dean of Manchester at the Commemoration of the Second Foundation of St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital, at the Priory Church of St. Bartholomew the Great, May 8th, 1946. 


Here in the very heart of the City of London 
stands St. Bartholomew's Hospitai, familiarly 
knows as “ Bart.’s.” 

It has been here for more than 800 years and 

we have just now, through the medium of 
dramatic art, been helped to relive some of those 
ears. 
Rahere, who founded it, had apparently lived 
a very gay life at the courts of William Rufus 
and Henry I—until disaster befell. On Nov- 
ember 25th, 1120, ‘The White Ship,” which 
was gy back a merry party from Nor- 
mandy, foundered, and the King’s only son 
and heir was drowned. This incident changed 
the whole character of the King’s Court, and 
seems to have changed Rahere too. 

In those days, throughout much of Euro 
something like a revival of religion was taking 
place. One of its — less authentic mani- 
festations was the crusading spirit. What was 
more typical was the revival of monasticism. 
William of Malmesbury, writing about this time, 
tells of its influence in England, but, indeed, 
enough remains of the great abbeys of Furness 
and Rivaux and Fountains and Kirkstall and 
Tintern and Tewkesbury and of many another, 
to attest its influence in this country. 

Rahere, swept into this revival movement, 
went on a pilgrimage to Rome, and became a 
priest living under the rule of St. Augustine— 
a rule which apparently found considerable 
favour with his King, who about this time was 
himself founding other Priories for Augus- 
tinian Canons (for instance, at Dunstable). 

The story, of which you have been so bril- 
liantly reminded, of Rahere’s illness in Rome, 
and of his vow to found a hospital and priory 
in London if he recovered, and of his vision of 
St. Bartholomew who indicated to him the site 
on which he should build, are part of the sacred 
tradition of Bart.’s. 

More than 800 years later, we are gathered 
together in the old Priory church which is one 
of the practical results of that vision, and a 
hundred yards or so away is the ancient ya 
tal which in his vision he then saw. In it for 
many years Rahere himself as Prior, and the 
Canons who were associated with him in this 
place, tended the sick. This, as is well known, 
was the first hospital of any considerable size 
in England. 

For more than four centuries then, this old 


Hospital continued its beneficient work in con- 
nection with this old Priory church. There 
would doubtless be lay brothers, but most of 
its doctors would be priests, and so physicians ; 
priests were not allowed to become surgeons in 
those days. 

What of the city it served? 

During those four centuries London became 
one of the most important cities in the world, 
and its merchants became more and more in- 
fluential, both in the governance of England 
and in International affairs; and a growing 
London seems to have been growingly proud, 
as it was certainly growingly in need of this 
old Hospital. 

There was a tendency a generation or so ago 
to belittle the philanthropic institutions of the 
church in the middle ages. A very different 
attitude is taken up by modern scholars such 
as, for instance, Lewis Mumford. We now 
know that in many respects they were in 
advance of the secular institutions which in 
some subsequent centuries replaced them. Yet 
it cannot be denied that they went through a 
bad period in the 15th Century, and that there 
was much justification for the anti-clericalism 
which was rife at that time, and which made it 
possible for Henry VIII in the second quarter 
of the 16th Century to set about the destruction 
of the great religious foundations. At any 
rate, with apparent impunity, in 1539, along 
with many similar foundations he dissolved the 
Priory of St. Bartholomew. The glorious Nave 
of this church, and much else, was destroyed, 
and other parts were desecrated, and only in 
this century have they been brought back again 
to their proper use. As a result, the ancient 
Hospital was shorn of ali its endowments and 
it became practically impossible to continue its 
work. 

Then things began to happen: For seven 
years later, on May 8th, 1546 (exactly 400 years 
ago) the Hospital was strangely reborn, and it 
was actually reborn as ‘\ The Royal Hospital of 
St. Bartholomew of King Henry VIII's foun- 
dation.” 

How came this about? 
contributory factors. 
of them : 

At this time, the King was in ill-health and 
was constantly seeing his doctors. One of those 
doctors was that very remarkable man, Dr. 


There were many 
Let me mention some 
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Thomas Vicary. He had been the King’s Sur- 
geon for some twenty years and was going to 
remain in the office of Sargeant Surgeon to 
three successive sovereigns after Henry VIII 
had died—clearly he was a very trusted man. 
When Bart.’s starts its new life, the City 
Fathers make Thomas Vicary a Governor, and 
he is re-appointed each year, until, as the 
Minute Book dated 1552 puts it, he was made 
“one of the assistants of this house for the 
term of his life.’”’ Moreover, in 1554 he was 
appointed Superintendent Surgeon to the 
Hospital. There is no doubt that under Vicary 
surgery is going to have a chance to develop 
at Bart.’s, even if it has never had it before. 
Vicary is of course a lay man. He is indeed 
Master of the Company of Barber-Surgeons in 
the year 1541. You can see him among a 
group of them in a picture which is in the 
possession of the Royal College of Surgeons.* 
Yes, there is certainly Thomas Vicary, the 
surgeon, in the background—and not always in 
the background—at the refounding of St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital. But you may ask— 
What was in the background of Dr. Thomas 
Vicary? I have little doubt but that the answer 
is the Medical Renaissance in Italy, and parti- 
cularly developments at the University of 
Padua. In that University at this time there 
existed an “exuberant scientific activity” 


emanating chiefly from a single great person- 
ality—one of the greatest in the history of 


medicine. It was in 1543—note the date— 
three years before the refounding of St. Bar- 
tholomew's, that Versalius published _ his 
Anatomy, surely one of the most revolutionary 
books every published. | Now although the 
book on Surgery which is attributed to Thomas 
Vicary is pre-versalian in its outlook, yet we 
know that its author—if indeed Vicary was its 
author—came closely in touch with the Italian 
Medical Renaissance, and we also know that 
King Henry VIII was rather exceptionally well 
informed concerning developments in the 
thought of his age. What more natural than 
that the King and his surgeon should discuss 
the exciting — that were emerging in 
the world of surgery—essentially a lay world 
be it noted—not troubled by clerics. Indeed the 
whole scientific development of those days was 
an essentially lay activity. Why then should the 
King’s elimination of the control of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital by the Canons regular of 
St. Austin involve the cessation of its activities, 
especially seeing that ‘‘ white lay surgeons” 
were more up-to-date than “black Canons’! 


(* See note at end.) 


If money could be found to finance it, surely 
laymen could be found to carry on the good 
work. Was there not indeed Thomas Vicary? 


Nor was there any likelihood that the ethics 
of the profession would suffer in the long run 
from the change. An institution organised by 
laymen, can be just as much a “church” 
organisation, as one organised by clergy, and 
saintliness is certainly not a monopoly of 
clerics. Here is a description of a saintly sur- 
geon: “His gentle nature, imperturbable tem- 
per, resolute will, and indifference to ridicule, 
and tolerance of hostile criticism, combined to 
make him one of the noblest of men. His work 
will last for all time; humanity will bless him 
evermore and his fame will be immortal.” 
That quotation from a report of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, which I take from Dr. 
Douglas Guthrie’s recent History of Medicine, 
concerns one who died not much more than 
30 years ago—Lord Lister—but Lord Lister, 
though not himself a Bart.’s man, was in a great 
succession, and in speaking of the ethics of the 
profession, it is very significant, far more so 
than is usually realised, that twenty years before 
the refounding of St. Bartholomew's Hospital 
the whole Western medical world was for the 
first time presented with the works of Hippo- 
crates—they were written in the 4th century 
before Christ, but they were printed in 1526. 
The Hippocratic oath, one of the most Christian 
utterances of the pre-Christian world, has in- 
creasingly dominated the ethics of the profes- 
sion to its immense benefit, ever since. 


The truth was, that in Henry VIII's day, the 
clerical body was no longer as necessary as it 
had been, and had for the most part so honour- 
ably been, for the organisation of institutions 
for the tending of the sick; there were honour- 
able competitors now! 


What then was the problem involved in the 
continuance of the Hospital? Was it finance? 
Why! this hospital was in the city of London! 
London had not yet become the greatest city in 
the world, but it was on the way to becoming 
it, and what is more, it was consciously on the 
way to becoming it. If the great merchants of 
the city of London wanted to retain their 
hospital, retain it they would. All that was 
necessary was that they should come to terms 
with the King. 

We don’t know how much of the original 
endowment Sir Thomas Gresham got from the 
King. We do know how much money the City 
had to put up before the King would take action, 
and we note that when the King refounds the 
Hospital it is vested, mot in any ecclesiastical 
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body, but in the mayor (as he was then desig- 
nated), the commonalty and citizens of London 
and their successors for ever, i consideration 
of the payment by them of 500 marks per 
annum towards its maintenance, but with that 
payment, be it noted, went the nomination and 
appointment of all the officers, which suggests 
that the city fathers in those days did not 
believe in paying the piper without calling the 
~~ and that the King sympathised with them 
in this. 


In one form or another, this relationship 
between the city and the Royal Hospital of St. 
Bartholomew (and other Royal Hospitals) has 
continued ever since. 


Who do you think was the intermediary 
between Sir Thomas Gresham and the King? 
Surely, Thomas Vicary the Surgeon. Do you 
think it possible that he may have been Sir 
Thomas Gresham’s doctor as well as the King’s? 
I wonder! However that may be, seldom in 
their long history of fruitful co-operation have 
the Crown and the citizens of London co-oper- 
ated to better purpose than in the case of the 
refounding of Bart.’s. For the second four 
centuries of the life of this ancient hospital 
have been fraught with immense significance in 
the warfare against disease and pain. I hesitate 
to mention names—Harvey, Caius, Pott, Aber- 
nethy, Paget, are obvious, but besides these 
admittedly very great names, there are hundreds 
and thousands of others, many of them hardly 
less great and some even contemporary with us, 
and the sum total of their goods gifts to human- 
ity are incalculable, and one and all they would 
acclaim the Royal Hospital of St. Bartholomew’s 
as the chief source of any gifts and powers that 
they have possessed for the relief of human 
suffering and disease. Nor is it otherwise with 
the nursing profession. I dare not mention 
names; if I dared, some would be names of 
sisters who reigned over wards I myself worked 
in more than 40 years ago, and no man in my 
day would have left out ‘Sister Surgery.” 


What a tradition this ancient hospital 
possesses! What a superb achievement taken 
all in all has been the life and work of this 
hospital during the four hundred years since 
its refounding—the achievement of a great 
company of the laity, whether they knew it or 
not, inspired by Jesus Christ and enabled by 
His spirit to wage warfare against pain and 
disease and death. 


What of the next four hundred years? If 


its control of its own scientific discoveries 
allows humanity to continue to exist for so 
long! The massive character of the demands 
of new knowledge, and the stimulus of a more 
alert and more Christian social consciousness 
have between them created to-day a situation 
which can only be met by the re-organisation in 
the near future, on a vast scale, of almost all 
institutions which seek to prevent and to cure 
disease. : 


For the first 400 years of its existence, this 
old Hospital was one of the chief glories of 
the Mediaeval Church in this country. In its 
second 400 years it was one of the chief glories 
of an age of scientific discovery, all the more 
so in that it discovered for life rather than for 
death. Whatever reconstruction there be in 
the future, it will be as necessary as ever for 
State and City and the Medical and Nursing 
professions and the Church to collaborate in 
order to make as fruitful as possible the out- 
pouring of selfless service which in the last 820 
years, in spite of inevitable human shortcomings, 
has nevertheless been characteristic of this place 
and which will not fail us in the future. And 
let us hope that this generation of doctors may 
produce its Thomas Vicarys to bring about the 
wise co-operation which is so essential if great 
tradition is to be a stimulus rather than a brake 
to great advance. For, to conserve the best in 
tradition whilst remaining open minded to fresh 
discoveries of truth, and to new methods of 
organising it for the service of man, is the hall 
mark of the useful institution. 


During eight centuries, St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital, with all its ups and downs, has borne 
that stamp as honourably as any institution in 
the world; and to-day, in its ancient priory 
church, we unite in prayer to God that it may 
long continue so to do. 


Note.—In my address I spoke of Holbein’s picture 
of Henry VIII giving the Charter into the hands of 
Thomas Vicary for the Barber Surgeons’ Company, 
as being in the possession of the College of Surgeons. 
In fact, I thought it had been loaned to them. This 
is incorrect. Dr. George Graham has very kindly 
put me in possession of the facts concerning this 
picture. The original picture by Hans Holbein the 
Younger is in the possession of the Barbers’ Com- 
pany. It was badly damaged by water in the Great 
Fire of 1666, and Pepys inspected it at that time, as 
he recalls in his diary, and says that it was not 
worth buying! The Barbers’ Company has had it in 
safe keeping outside London in the last few years. 
The picture in the College of Surgeons is a copy of 
the original, and is a little different from it. 


G. W. 
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IN OUR LIBRARY—III. 


THE WRITINGS OF JOHN HUNTER (1728-1793) 


By JOHN L. Tuornton, Librarian 


The Librarian of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons, W. R. Le Fanu, has recently compiled 
a hand-list of John Hunter's books (John 
Hunter; a list of his books, 1946), and it appears 
opportune to examine the writings of Hunter 
in our own library. Considering the number 
of. editions and translations recorded by Le 
Fanu, we are not very rich in this respect, but 
the books are of great interest and worthy of 
study even today. 

Much has been written about John Hunter. 
Friends and enemies have found ample material 
that they considered worthy of record, and 
‘aed the best unbiased biography is that 

y George C. Peachey (A Memoir of William 
and John Hunter, 1924"). Such being the case 
we will not concern ourselves with the story of 
his life and brilliant career, but concentrate 
upon his writings. 

In 1771 appeared the first edition of John 
Hunter’s The Natural History of the Human 
Teeth, of which we possess only the second 
(1778), and third (1803) editions. This book 


is said to have revolutionised the practice of ° 


dentistry, and it was translated into Dutch and 
Latin, German and Italian. His Treatise on 
the Venereal Disease was first published in 
1786, but we possess the second edition of 
1788, the third edition of 1810, and the French 
translation by M. Audiberti, which was pub- 
lished in Paris in 1787. ; 
The Observations on Certain Parts of the 
Animal Oceconomy first appeared in 1786, and 
contains the original description of the olfactory 
nerves, Hunter's observations on secondary 
sexual characteristics in birds, on the descent 
of the testis, and on the structure of the placenta. 
These are chiefly extensions of Hunter's papers 
contributed to the Philosophical Transactions, 
and the Library houses the second edition dated 
1792. This copy formerly belonged to John 
Abernethy, at one time a pupil of Hunter. 
Probably Hunter’s most important publication 


1This will shortly be available in the Library. 


was A Treatise on the Blood, Inflammation and 
Gun-Shot Wounds, 1794, the material for which 
he collected while serving as an army surgeon. 
We possess the 1794 issue, together with the 
two-volume edition of 1812, and “a new edi- 
tion” dated 1828. 


John Hunter’s surgical lectures are repre- 
sented in the Library by Hanterian remuinis- 
cences; being the substance of a course of 
lectures on the principles and practice of sur- 
gery, delivered by the late Mr. John Hunter, in 
the year 1785: taken in shorthand... by... 
James Parkinson. Edited by his son, ]. W. K. 
Parkinson \ete.|, 1833. The writings of John 
Hunter were collected together and issued as 
Works, edited by James F. Palmer, in four 
volumes and an atlas. We possess three com- 
posite sets of these, dated 1835-1837. 

The Library also contains John Hunter’s Ob- 
servations and reflections on geology... 
intended to serve as an introduction to the cata- 
logue of his collection of extraneous fossils, 
1859, and his Essays and observations on natural 
history, anatomy, physiology, psychology, and 
geology . . . Being his posthumous papers on 
those subjects, arranged and revised, with notes 
.. » by Richard Owen, two volumes, 1861. 

It is interesting to note that John Hunter had 
most of his books printed at his home at No. 
13, Castle Street, Leicester Square, employing 
three printers, among other personnel. This 
may have been an attempt to frustrate the Irish 
pirate printers, or that Hunter might supervise 
the production of his books throughout the en- . 
tire process. It was typical of him that he 
should spare no expense in furthering his re- 
search, and his books are well-produced, con- 
taining many fine engravings. 

John Hunter was a pupil of both Cheselden 
and Pott at one period, and if we could find 
any definite record of his entry as a student at 
this Hospital, we should be gratified to house 
his writings among the Athenae Collection of 
Books by Bart's men. 








Contributions for the August number of the JOURNAL should reach this office by Friday, July 19th. 
Medical or scientific contributions would be especially welcome. 
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THE EXHIBITION IN THE COLLEGE LIBRARY, MAY 8th & 9th 


The Exhibition which was included in the 
Commemoration celebrations planned by Mr. 
MacAdam Eccles was held in the College 
Library on May 8th and 9th and consisted of 
four sections, marking the jubilee of the use of 
X-rays; the centenary of the introduction of 
chloroform into the hospital; the 150th anni- 
versary of the foundation of the Abernethian 
Society and the 400th centenary of the second 
foundation of the hospital. 

One X-ray photograph of fifty years ago re- 
mains in the possession of the hospital, taken 
on an immense sheet of glass and showing a 
huge renal calculus. Examples of the various 
regions of the body now capable of radiographic 
investigation were ,also shown. 

Bart.’s is sometimes criticised as being a 
stronghold of Conservatism, yet fourteen days 
after Simpson’s paper was published, the hos- 
pital ordered a supplv of choloform from Edin- 
burgh. The Mills drop bottle and the Richard 
Gill “lint” technique, both developed at 
Bart.’s, were therefore specially interesting. In 
addition, a most impressive collection of appara- 
tus was on view, showing the development from 
Clover’s original gas-ether inhaler and the 
original Boyle’s model to the latest Boyle’s 
machine, with a section too, of ether apparatus 
from the open drop bottle to the Oxford inhaler. 
The evolution of intravenous anaesthetics, both 
Barbiturates and Curare, was also outlined. 

The first Minute Book of the ‘ Medical and 
Philosophical Society of St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital ” founded in 1796 has been lost. The 
oldest Minute Book available, dates from 1799, 
when Abernethy was a regular attendant at meet- 
ings. After his death, the Society was tre- 
constituted as the ‘‘ Abernethian Society,” at a 
meeting held on November 23rd, 1832. These 
two Minutes and those of February, 1835, when 
Mr, James Paget described to the Society “a 
new entozoon in human muscle,” later given 
the name Trichina Spiralis, were included in a 
collection of Abernethy’s letters and publica- 
tions. His gold watch and several sets of in- 
struments used by him were also exhibited. The 
opportunity too, was taken of showing three 
lithographs of Abernethy which had recently 
been given to the Society by Mr. Geoffrey 
Keynes. The most interesting item, however, 
was the very lovely miniature of Abernethy, 
reputed to have been done by Lawrence, which, 
together with his gold watch, were very kindly 
lent by the President of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, 


The remaining section of the Exhibition con- 
tained the original Deed of Covenant of Decem- 
ber 27th, 1546, signed by King Henry VIIIth, 
by which the hospital with all its contents and 
most of its former possessions, were granted by 
the King to the Mayor, Commonalty and Citi- 
zens of London and on which the present con- 
stitution of the hospital is still based. 

The atmosphere created by the historical play 
in the church of St. Bartholomew-the-Great, 
heightened one’s appreciation of the original 
charter. 

The occasion provided an excellent oppor- 
tunity of showing some of the hospital's 
treasures, which are seen all too infrequently. 
The selection of these included the oldest docu- 
ment in the possession of the hospital—a grant 
by Rahere to Hagno the Clerk of the church 
of St. Sepulchre (A.D. 1137). The following 
is a translation :— 


“ Be it known to all the faithful, that I, 
Rahere, of St. Bartholomew’s which is in 
Smithfield, the Prior and the whole convent 
of our church have granted in alms to the end 
of his days the church of St. Sepulchre to 
Hagno the clerk, provided ye are to know 
that the same aforesaid Hagno shall every 
year pay us for the use of the canons and of 
the poor abiding in the hospital fifty shillings 
—at Michaelmas twenty-five shillings, twenty- 
five at Easter. In the year of the Lord's in- 
carnation one thousand one hundred and 
thirty-seven, the second year moreover of the 
tule of King Stephen in England. These 
being witnesses: Haco the Dean, Hugh, 
Canon of St. Martin’s; Walter, brother of 
William the Archdeacon; Tiold the Canon; 
Ralph the Master; Gilbert the Priest; Osbert 
the Priest; Robert of St. Mary's; Algar the 
Priest; Godfrey, son of Baldwin the 
Priest; Roger niger; Alexander; Odo; Geoff- 
rey Constable; Richard the Priest; Burdo the 
Clerk; Geoffrey of Heli.” 


The earliest record of the Arms now recog- 
nised as those of St. Bartholomew's Hospital 
was also shown. This is the seal attached to 
an agreement between John Wakering, Master 
of the Hospital and the Prioress of St. Helens, 
on June 14th, 1423, and was apparently adopted 
in the course of years as the hospital Alms. 

Brother John Cok, Renter of the Hospital 
from 1421 till his death (at some time after 
1468) wrote two elaborate cartularies by which 

(continued on page 80) 





Members of the Nursing Staff in the Procession. 





Miss Viola Lyel as Queen Katherine, A Lay Brother—Mr. O. B. Clarence, 
and Mr. Robert Morley as King Henry VIII. 


A Clerk, played by Mr. Wilfrid Walter A British Airman—Mr. Hubert Gregg, 
Rahere—Mr. John Byron, and An 
American Soldier—Mr. Hartley Power 





Mr. Robert Morley as King Henry VIII and Miss Viola Lyel as 
Queen Katherine Parr. 
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most of the earliest history of the hospital has 
been preserved. The photograph shows the 
page containing a capital illuminated by a por- 
trait of John Cok in a red gown and black cap, 
the livery of a Goldsmith, kneeling before a 
cross supported by three angels, with his arms 
at the foot of the cross. 

The Renter's mug in which tenants of the 
hospital were given refreshment when they came 


to pay their dues and two flint-lock pistols 
carried by the Renter on his journeys collecting 
other rents, were also included. The remaining 
photograph shows an entry in the “ Feast 
Book,” the record of the annual ‘ Buck Feasts ”’ 
which were held in the Great Hall from very 
early times till 1903, when they were discon- 
tinued. 


SOME MEDICAL REFERENCES IN BEN JONSON'S PLAYS 


By Mr. WILFRED SHAW 


Ben Jonson, the first poet laureate, one of the 
great figures in English literature, a man of 
vigorous personality, was amongst the most 
learned of the Elizabethans. He combined a 
vivid representation of the common people with 
much scholarship and erudition. Some of his 
poems are of first rank and he wrote much light 
verse of good quality. He had considerable 


medical knowledge and I have collected together 


the following examples. 

In his play, Bartholomew Fair, with its pro- 
logue welcoming King James I to the play, he 
mentions St. Bartholomew's Hospital. In the 
Induction, one of the characters, Littlewit, is 
referred to as ‘‘ playing one o’ the Arches that 
dwells about the Hospital.” This allusion 
refers to the Court of Arches, the Consistory 
Court of the Archbishop of Canterbury, so that 
people holding official positions were playfully 
called Arches. I remember a member of the 
staff, now a man of great eminence, pulling him- 
self together with a glass of champagne at the 
Arches, which has perhaps replaced to some 
extent the original Court of Arches. An im- 
portant character in the play is Mrs. Ursula, 
who keeps a store at the Fair where roasted 
pigs were sold with great ostentation. The 
Bartholomew pigs were famous and it was well 
recognised in Elizabethan times that they in- 
duced the longings of pregnancy. Mrs. Ursula, 
the pig woman is a typical Jonsonian character, 
representative of the modern cockney woman. 
In the play, she falls down when carrying her 
dripping pan and scalds her leg. 

Urs.: “ Curse’ of hell! that ever I saw these 
fiends! oh! I have scalded my leg, my leg, my 
leg! I have lost a limb in the service! run for 
some cream and sallad-oil, quickly. Are you 


underpeering, you baboon? rip off my hose,’ 


an you be men, men, men.” ; 
After a little first aid, she cries out again :— 


“Oh, the pox! why do you put me in mind 
of my leg thus, to make it prick and shoot? 

“Would you have me in the hospital afore 
my time?” 

This mention of the hospital is of some im- 
portance because it implies that about the year 
1616, when the play was written, the hospital 
was used for the reception of the aged sick. 

Much reference is made in the play to the 
longings of pregnancy. One of the characters, 
Win-the-fight Littlewit, so named that Ben 
Jonson could ridicule the Puritans, pretends that 
she has a longing for roast pig so that she can 
obtain permission from her mother to go to the 
Fair. This is what her husband Littlewit says 
to his mother-in-law :— 

Lit.: ““ Good mother, I pray you, that she may 
eat some pig, and her belly full too; and do not 
you cast away your own child, and perhaps one 
of mine, with your tale of the tempter.” 

In modern midwifery, longing for pig is 
almost unknown, though I remember the wife 
of a member of the staff developing a longing 
for steak and kidney pudding in early preg- 
nancy. The member of the staff, perhaps not 
of the same eminence as the one mentioned 
before, suffered the indignity of his wife being 
urged to go into a second class restaurant in 
the Tottenham Court Road because she smelled 
steak and kidney pudding when out shopping. 

Win-the-fight’s mother makes this remark :— 

Pure : ‘‘ Truly I do love my child dearly, and 
I would not have her miscarry, or hazard her 
first-fruits, if it might be otherwise.” 

The modern student might well be taught 
to use the expression ‘hazard her first-fruits ” 
rather than say “run the risk of miscarriage.” 

Lit.: “Good i’faith, I will eat heartily too, 
because I will be no Jew, I could never away 
with that stiff-necked generation: and truly, I 
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hope my little one will be like me, that cries 
for pig so in the mother’s belly.” 

One of the most amusing of Ben Jonson's 
plays is the ‘‘ Magnetic Lady,” the chief 
character being Lady Loadstone. Lady Load- 
stone has a niece who is given the unusual 
name Placentia by Ben Jonson. As Ben Jon- 
son puts it :— 

ai .... her mother 

She died in child-bed of her.’ 

Placentia is in poor health and is first thought 
to be suffering from the green sickness, or as 
Ben Jonson calls it, the maiden’s malady—a 
most elegant description. Subsequently, she is 
thought to have a dropsy, but her maid points 
out that what is really the matter with Placentia 
is that she is ‘‘ puft and blown.” Asked what 
she means by “ puft and blown,” this is what 
she says :— 

Pol.: “ Tainted, an’t please you, some do 

call it. 

She swells, and so swells with it—’’ 
Rut, the physician to Lady Loadstone, then 
makes the following remarks, which are of very 
great interest, for they anticipate the alliterative 
nemonic fat, fluid, flatus, foetus, for the causes 
of abdominal swelling in the human female :— 

Rut.: “ Give her vent, 

If she do swell. A gimlet must be 
had; 

It is a tympanites she is troubled 
with. 

There are three kinds: the first is 
anasarca, 

Under the flesh a tumour; that’s not 
her's. 

The second is ascites, or aquosus, 

A watery humour; that is not het’s 
neither. 

But tympanites, which we call the 
drum, 

A wind-bombs in her belly, must be 
unbraced, 

And with a faucet or peg, let out, 

And she'll do well: get her a 
husband.” 


All this was written before Harvey wrote “ The 
Circulation of the Blood,” and is illustrative of 
Ben Jonson’s phenomenal erudition. Poor 
Placentia in due course goes into labour and 
‘is newly brought to bed of the bravest boy.” 
However, the midwife, Mother Chair, con- 
veniently overcomes the difficulty of the baby, 
by suggesting that her own daughter is responsi- 
ble—“ She shall pretent to have had a fit 0’ the 
mother.” 

In the play ‘The Staple of News,” there 
are some other medical references. Almanac, 
a doctor of physic, is disputing mildly with an 
old patient, Pennyboy Senior. 

Ab: “Well, wolf, hyena, you old pocky 

rascal, 

You will have the hernia fall down 
again 

Into your scrotum, and I shall be 
sent for : 

I will remember then, that, and your 
fistula 

In ano, I cured you of.” 

P.B.: ‘‘ Thank your dog-leech craft! 

They were wholesome piles afore 
you meddled with them.” 
Later, in the same play, 
P.Can.: “ The doctor here; I will proceed 
with the learned. 
When he discourseth of dissection, 
Or any point of anatomy; that he 
tells you 
Of vena carva, and of vena porta, 
The meseraics, and the mesenter- 
ium.” 
There are many medical references of great 
interest in the “ Alchemist,” though they are 
not all suitable for reproduction. 

In addition to his knowledge of medicine, 
Ben Jonson was well acquainted with Eliza- | 
bethan pharmacy. He was well versed in law 
and had great versatility. He was never las- 
civious or obscene, but he never shunned coarse- 
ness and vulgarity in depicting his characters. 
It is for this reason that his plays are not suit- 
able for study by young people. 








THE WEEKES LETTERS 


Richard Weekes of Hurstpierpoint, Sussex 
was born in 1751 and went to St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, then situated near London Bridge, 
for his medical education. Later his two sons, 
Hampton and Richard, also went to St. 
Thomas’s and letters which have been kept in 


the family throw an interesting light on the 
conditions of medical education in 1800. A 
war was on then, and one of the later letters 
refers to the hanging of flags to celebrate 
the short-lived peace (of Amiens). Richard 
Weekes senior had gone to St. Thomas's at a 
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time when drastic changes had improved un- 
satisfactory conditions. A Grand Committee 
had found that the disagreement between cer- 
tain surgeons of the hospital had caused a 
dearth of pupils, and two of the surgeons were 
induced to resign. With a view to healing the 
breach which had arisen between them in 1760 
the Grand Committee had also opened nego- 
tiations with Guy's Hospital across the road; so 
successful were these that the pupils of each 
Hospital were once again free to attend the 
practice of the other Hospital. So was re- 
established the harmonious co-operation illus- 
trated in the practice of a former period. 
William Cooper, Surgeon to Guy’s, was uncle 
to Sir Astley Cooper, who, commencing as a 
pupil of St. Thomas’s, later succeeded him as 
Surgeon at Guy's. Fordyce, then the most 
junior of the St. Thomas's physicians, was still 
at St. Thomas’s when young Richard Weekes 
became a pupil thirty years later. Richard 
Weekes returned to Hurstpierpoint to practise 
there. He had wide interests ior it is recorded 
of him that his chief hobby was the study of 
botany, chemistry, anatomy and mineralogy, 
while in his later years he read much. He died 
in 1823 at the age of 72 of a ‘ schirrhus of the 
pylorus, just like his friend Mr. Cline, and 
Buonaparte.”’ 

The sons, Hampton and Richard, after going 
to the Merchant Taylors School, appear to have 
assisted their father in his practice for some 
time before going as pupils to St. Thomas's. 
Letters to Richard addressed him as “ Surgeon, 
Hurstpierpoint,” when he was only 16. It was 
thus that these young men had so “ post- 
graduate” an outlook on their work when they 
went to the Hospital. Hampton, who wrote 
most of the letters that have been preserved, 
eagerly compared the methods he saw in use at 
St. Thomas's with those to which he was accus- 
tomed at home. For his father he made en- 
quiries on technical points and was kept busy 
ordering instruments and materials; for the 
Seniors to whom he had introduction he 
secured hares and partridges from the country. 
The famous Henry Cline was one of the St. 
Thomas’s Surgeons, and Sir Astley Cooper, 
just previously appointed to Guy’s, still gave 
lectures on anatomy and surgery in St. 
Thomas’s. Hampton and his brother Richard 
returned to practice in Hurstpierpoint where 
they owned most of the village between them, 
Hampton at least having taken the degree of 
M.D., in Aberdeen. Richard, following in his 
father’s footsteps, had many interests, being 
keen on conchology, book-collecting, and anti- 
quarian matters generally. It is remembered of 
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him that he cared much for his poorer patients, 
to whom he sent no bills—at least latterly. 

Recent events which have led to the estab- 
lishment of Manor House, Godalming, as the 
country headquarters of St. Thomas’s Hospital 
Medical School renew the connection of the 
Weekes family with St. Thomas’s, for the house 
was built by a son of Richard, and a grandson 
and granddaughters now live immediately adja- 
cent to it. It is owing to the kindness of these 
descendants that the letters printed below have 
become available, and a debt of gratitude is due 
to those who have so carefully preserved these 
records of the past. 

A. B. APPLETON. 
THREE LETTERS TO HAMPTON WEEKES 
FROM A FRIEND AT ST. BARTHOLO- 
MEW’S HOSPITAL, 1796, 1797. 
ADDRESSED TO Mr. H. WEEKES, SURGEON, 
HURSTPIERPOINT, NEAR BRIGHTON, SUSSEX 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital 
October 8th, ’96. 
DEAR WEEKES, 

I suppose you begin to think I have 
almost forgotten there is such a place as Hurst 
. . . I am sorry to hear of the Death of poor 
Tom Madge’s Wife; the puerperal Fever is 
certainly a terrible disease . .. Dr. Clarke 
recommends us in Puerperal Convulsion, 
which may happen either before or after 
Delivery, during the fit to throw cold water 
in the face so as to give the sensation of 
drowning to the patient; to open the Temporal 
Artery, & to give as large a dose of Opium as 
you dare to give . 

You must well have an Idea how extremely 
busy I am now, but just to give you an account 
of it, still farther convince you of its reality, 
I will begin with the morning before breakfast, 
at which time I have to visit several patients in 
the Hospital, at 10 O’Clock Dr. Roberts Lec- 
tures on the Practice of Physic & Materia 
Medica, at 1 O'Clock we go into the Dissecting 
Room to hear Demonstrations, at 2 O’Clock 
Mr. Abernethy begins his Anatomical Lectures ; 
dine at 4, half past 5 Dr. Clarke on Midwifery, 
7 Dr. Powell on Chemistry & during the 
Winter there will be 3 times a week at 8 
O'Clock in the evening Mr. Wilkinson on 
Experimental Philosophy; and every Friday 
Evening the Medical Society of which I am a 
Member, from here we do not get away till 
10 O'Clock. I hardly ever get to bed before 
12 or 1 O'Clock & sometimes later, I am 
obliged to do this to get my writing done. I 
have quite a Folio of Dr. Roberts Lectures: I 
am now writing out... Mr. Aby on Physi- 
ology. I almost forgot Mr. Ays Surgical 
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Lectures which begin next month to add to 
the lot: all I can say is, it is too much, I assure 
you it works me confoundedly. 

I have been several times to old Fordyce, it 
always puts me in mind of your Father's time 
. . . the poor old Man is almost worn out. 

My respectful Comp*s to your Father & the 
family, & I remain 

Yours sincerely OWEN EVANS 


St. Bartholomew’s Hospital 
Jany 24 ’97 
DraR WEEKES, 

... 1 fully intended writing to you by Dick 
when he returned into Sussex.... We have 
been of late froze out of the Dissecting Rooms 

. in fact I have not as yet done much for 
myself in making Preparations, neither do I 
think I shall as I am sorry to say Subjects are 
very scarce in proportion to what they formerly 
were & they charge a most exorbitant price for 
blood vessels & extremitys; they charge 4 
guineas for a Muscular Subject.— 

I have during the season spent a great deal 
of time in the Dissecting Room assisting one 
or other & sometimes help Mr. Abernethy’s 
Man get the Subjects ready for Lecture; I assure 
you the more I know of Anatomy the fonder 
I am of it which I hope will be of some encour- 
agement to you: at the same time lament my 
forgetfulness of things which I have before 
learnt & I am confident the minutiae of Anatomy 
is a part of our Science which a Man very soon 
forgets except he is constantly in the habit of 
seeing or renewing his memory by reading on 
this subject—We get a great deal too much 
to attend to; I am of opinion for a Man to 
make himself a good anatomist sh¢ attend only 
to that subject . . . but in the situation in which 
I am I cannot as I must attend to the Patients 
in the Hospital & go round with the Physicians 
as well as the Surgeons which takes up a great 
deal of time. 

My mind becoms every day attacked with the 
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thoughts of procuring a livelihood . . . I often 
think I should like to see your Father to consult 
with him. I ea i Capt Jefferson has 
said he could . . . get me as Surgeon Lieutenant 
in one of the Militias which would certainly be 
a pretty thing for a young Man. I do not feel 
much inclination to go abroad or otherwise 
there are plenty of situations. ... A Gentleman 
. . . has recommended me a situation . . . in 
Bucks . . . there is ahother Practitioner . . . 
who by the bye is no Conjurer . . . he has just 
married a Woman of large fortune . . . & he 
was prior to this negligent of this business & 
as far as I can understand the people about the 
neighbourhood are tired of his inattention.— 
The worst of it is I understand it is a dirty 
Country.—Please remember me to all the 
Family & I remain Yours faithfully 
OWEN EvANs 
I hope the Oysters arrived 
safe & proved good. 


St. Bartholomew’s Hospital 
Apr. 12th 
DEAR WEEKES, 

I cannot suffer my old friend Dick to return 
home without writing you a few lines... . 
Dick will inform you of the particulars of our 
excursion to Chelsea on Tuesday & I must con- 
fess, I was never more highly entertained than 
with the companP of little Grace; the very 
sensible & pleasing manner in which she ex- 
pressed her surprise at the different curiosities. 

I have at last sent you the Formula of our 
Hospital . . . there has not been any of them 
printed until now again. 

Our Lectures &c & my time here is now 
drawing to a speedy conclusion.—There are no 
situations at present in this City except where 


_large Premiums are demanded. 


Dick is now waiting for this... I am 
D(ea)r Weekes 


Yours sincerely O Evans 


Reprinted from The St. Thomas’s Hospital Gazette of October, 1942, by kind permission of the 
Editor. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


CHLOROFORM AT BART'S. 


To the Editor, St. Bartholomew's Hospital Journal 
Sir, 

The statement that 1946 marks the centenary of the 
first administration of chloroform at Bart.’s has 


appeared in the medical Press, including your own 
columns. 


In the interests of accuracy I would point out that 
so far as I know there is no evidence of this. 

Sir James Young Simpson reported having 
anesthetized three patients with chloroform in a aor 
read to the Medico-Chirugical Society at Edinburgh 
on November 10th, 1847. It is usually accepted that 
these were the first administrations in Great Britiain. 
An order for 3 oz. of chloroform was sent from St. 
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Bartholomew's Hospital to Messrs. Heathfield, of 
Edinburgh, on November 27th, 1847. 

Since at that time there was no railway connection 
between the two capitals, it is unlikely that the drug 
was delivered and actually administered to a patient 
for a surgical operation before January, 1848. 

Although I have been unable to ascertain the exact 
date of this historic occasion it would seem reasonable 
to remember its centenary in 1948. 

Yours faithfully, 
C. LANGTON HEWER. 
Hill End Hospital, 


St. Albans, Herts. 
May 28th. 


‘ NICOLAS RIDLEY 


To the Editor, St. Bartholomew's Hospital Journal 
Siz: 

We seldom hear of Ridley’s name in connection 
with St. Bartholomew's Hospital. According to 
Froude’s History of England (1881) Nicolas Ridley, 
who was then chaplain to the King, preached in the 
year 1552 a sermon before Edward VI. speaking of 
the distress to which the spoliation of public charities 
had reduced the London poor. The King sent for 
him afterwards, thanked him for what he had said, 
and asked him what should be done. To this Ridley 
answered that the corporation of the city were the 
best persons to consult, and so Edward wrote a 
letter to Sir Richard Dobbs, the Lord Mayor, with 
which Ridley charged himself. During these times 
the Lord Mayor and aldermen had already been found- 
ing hospitals and schools at the city’s expense, and 
now, on the invitation of the King, they extended 
this work with more effective energy. The House of 
the Grey Friars was repaired and refitted for the 
education of poor children, under the name of Christ's 
Hospital. St. Thomas’ Hospital, which had been 
suppressed, was purchased by the corporation for the 
reception of the impotent and diseased poor, and 
St. Bartholomew's was surrendered by the Crown into 
the Lord Mayor's hands, with fresh endowments. 

It has ‘occurred to the writer that this little 
historical note might interest some of your readers. 

Yours faithfully, 
Haro_p Burrows. 
Westridge, 
Manton Down Road, Marlborough. 
May 15th, 1946. 
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MR. MACADAM ECCLES 


To the Editor, St. Bartholomew's Hospital Journal 
Dear Sir, 

With the passing of MacAdam Eccles, another 
Edwardian figure has left the stage. 

He was a link between the slashing giants of the 
nineties and the polished technicians of today. 

When first I entered his sphere, he was fifty and 
wearing uniform. His vigour was tremendous and 
stamina remarkable; he was able to do a list at the 
1st London General in the morning and then come to 
Theatre B to operate again from 1.30 to 6 p.m. 

Always punctual, he was kind and courteous and 
possessed of admirable self-control. His surgery was 
cautious, but operations were completed in unusually 
short times owing to his sure knowledge of anatomy 
and unhesitating progress. 

Once I fetched him down at 3 a.m. to a gastric 
crisis and he proceeded to demonstrate the signs in a 
way that I can never forget, but without a word of 
blame. He was an admirable man. 

Yours very truly, 


: J. WHITTINGDALE. 
Newland, 


Sherborne. 
June Ist, 1946. 


To the Editor, St. Bartholomew's Hospital Journal 
Dear Sir, 

May I make use of your columns to appeal for 
medical books and journals for Czechoslovakia? 

Since the publication of my article in the March 
edition of the JouRNAL the B.M.S.A. have organised 
a collection of medical books and journals for 
Czechoslovakia, and I would be very grateful if any 
students or qualified members of the hospital could 
either send any contributions to the B.M.S.A., B.M.A. 
House, Tavistock Square, London, W.C.1, or else to 
me, at St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 

I would also like to take this opportunity to thank 
all those who have already written to me with offers 
of help for their colleagues, who are working under 
such terrible difficulties in Czechoslovakia. 

Yours sincerely, 
FRANCIS M. SHATTOCK. 
Victory, Ex-Services Club, 
Holborn, London, W.C.1. 
March 26th, 1946. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


A Pocket SurGcery, by P. H. Mitchener, C.B., 

.B.E., T.D., M.S. F.R.C.S., and A. Hedley 

- White, D.S.O., T.D., M.S., F.R.C.S. 2nd Edition. 
London. J. & A. Churchill, Ltd. 

This work was originally prepared by the authors 
as_a concise vade-mecum for the Service medical 
officer. In presenting a second edition, the authors 
suggest that the book may be of value to those doctors 
returning to civil practice after a prolonged absence. 

The sections on abdominal and scrotal conditions 
are, on the whole, good. Bone tumours are quite 
well presented; but, apart from these subjects, the 
book does not impress the reviewer. 

It is difficult to understand why slipped femoral 
epiphysis is dismissed in two lines, while Yaws is 
dealt with in nine lines; and leprosy and guinea worm 


in ten lines each. It is true that scabies is frequently 
encountered by the Service doctor, but there seems 
little point in describing it in “a Pocket Surgery’; 
furthermore, it is surprising to find almost a whole 
page devoted to a detailed chart of Mapharside and 
Bismuth therapy in syphilis. 

In several places the text tends to be confusing, 
due to the terse style adopted; and, quite apart from 
this, there are a number of very misleading state- 
ments. 

Tannic acid, gentian violet and silver nitrate are 
recommended in the treatment of burns, while in 
dealing with the first-aid treatment of burns, the 
authors mention “tanning” before morphine is 


_ recommended. The statement that ‘‘ Tracheotomy is 


not necessary”’ in jaw wounds is unduly dogmatic 
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and quite untrue in a number of severe cases. 
Primary suture is advocated for nerve injuries, but 
this is certainly not the modern view. “ Ligature” 
of the nerve sheath to “limit neuritis” is advocated 
where there is nerve injury in the presence of sepsis. 
Sayre’s method is suggested in the treatment of 
fractured clavicle, but should certainly not be used. 
The pot belly in Rickets is said to be due to 
splenomegaly; spasm is alleged to be absent in 
Perthes disease, and ulnar deviation to be present in 
Colles fracture. These are but a few of the faults 
noticed. It is difficult to understand why the authors 
should mention operations for ligature of a branch 
of the pulmonary artery, in hemoptysis, or for stretch- 
ing of the mitral valve in mitral stenosis. Finally, 
there are a great number of printing mistakes. 

This book does not appear to meet the requirements 
of any kind of surgical reader and cannot be recom- 
mended. It gives the impression of having been pre- 
pared by the hurried and unselective summarising of 
a larger work. 


CAUSATION OF APPENDICITIS, by A. Rendle Short, 
M.D., F.R.C.S. Published, John Wright & Sons, 
Ltd. (10s. net.) 


Those interested in the aetiology of appendicitis, or 
who wish to study a scientific and yet fascinating 
presentation of statistics, should read this book. 

Evidence is produced showing that a marked in- 
crease in the disease since 1900 has been associated 
with a change in the nation’s diet, especially a 
decrease in the proportion of cellulose-containing 
foods consumed. The author considers this to be the 
most important factor concerned. 


ANATOMY AND PHysIOLoGy FoR NursEs, by J. L. 
Hamilton-Paterson, M.D. Published by H. K. 
Lewis & Co., Ltd., London. 

The study of Anatomy and Physiology often proves 
very difficult to the student nurse, and the choice of 
a textbook for her guidance has to be carefully 
chosen. 

At the moment many books of this type are being 
published. This book, however, could be recom- 
mended and would be helpful to the student nurse, 
who has had some previous elementary tuition. 

The many diagrams are clearly drawn but some are 
rather austere and too many details labelled. To the 
uninformed these might prove overwhelming. 

The appendix giving a list of the derivations of 
anatomical words is of great value and might well 
be added to other similar textbooks. 

E, M.C. 

THE Nurses’ TEXTBOOK OF ANATOMY AND PHysSIO- 
Locy, by A. M. Spencer, M.B., Ch.B.(Bristol), 
B.Sc.(Wales), M.R.C.S.(Eng.), L.R.C.P.(London), 
D.P.M. Published by Faber & Faber, priced 
8s. 6d. net. 

The author of this book has dealt with his subject, 
often so difficult for the student nurse, in a very 
painstaking manner. The material is well planned 
and is not so set as is usual in books of this descrip- 
tion. The diagrams are good and pleasing, and have 
obviously been prepared with great care. It also 
contains a number of questions and model answers, 
which are usually well received by junior nurses. 

The book can be well recommended and deserves 
a wide publication. 

E. M.C. 








ONE UP 


In September, 1944, we had just swept the 
first narrow approach channel into the Gulf of 
Corinth and were tying up in Patras harbour. 
One of the lads in the leader’s ship collapsed 
in circumstances which suggested a ruptured 
cerebral aneurysm. A Greek Naval doctor, 
who saw him, I am sure suspected that the 
bloodstained froth from his nose meant tubercle 
or amoebic abscess of the lung. He injected 
Emetine and Calcium Lactate—both of which 
we carried—but the patient died on the door- 
step of the Civil Hospital. 

Post-mortem examination seemed to be called 
for and permission was readily obtained. Then 
the trouble began. I speak no Greek—not even 
the classical kind. 

I had to find the body. The first directions 
led me to the military hospital, which proved 
to be a school with beds and blankets. The 
Germans had removed all else. Here an ex- 
change of French and Italian smatterings pro- 
duced a small boy who acted as guide as far as 
the Civil Hospital. His languages were frag- 
mentary Italian and German. 


TO BART’S. 


The Civil Hospital was much better equipped, 
although very short of certain things. I found 
a man who spoke American. What luck! I 
saw the body and fixed a date for 6 p.m. I was 
also offered a loan of scalpels and saw. 

At six then, we met again. Apart from my- 


"self and the body, there were: (i) the Theatre 


Sister, who helped me and spoke Italian; (ii) 
two army M.O.’s, the whole local complement, 
who came to lend support and advice; (iii) two 
Greek civil doctors who spoke French. I was 
glad to find that the circle of Willis is also the 
“cercle de Willis’; (iv) about six nurses; (v) 
about six presumed students and (vi) a mixed 
bag of hangers-on, including patients, who filled 
the floor and gazed in through the grille 
windows. 

It was soon clear that it would have been 
wiser not to have borrowed the scalpels. A 
penknife would have cut better, but I felt it 
would be impolite to make the exchange. A 
good deal of hacking produced the ordinary 
viscera and demonstrated their substantial 
normality. 
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It was now getting dark and we soon realised 
that the electricity was hors de combat. A little 
scratching around produced a hurricane lamp 


and by its light the calvarium was lifted and 
the aneurysm exposed. One up to Barts. 


J. B. 


CRICKET 


cone, June 1st, v. Old Rutlishians, at Chislehurst, 
ost 

After much rain in the morning the weather 
cleared in the nick of time. N. G. O. Gourlay won 
the toss and chose to bat. We failed to secure a 
start and came tumbling out in a rapid procession. 
They opened with Nutman, who was quite fast and 
might well have got more of us out. It was not he, 
however, who did the damage, but Richardson bowl- 
ing left- handed leg-breaks which seldom turned and 
were on such a dead pitch quite innocuous. We got 
ourselves out to a series of bad balls—as he said— 
and the total was 37. 

Hope dawned for a brief moment when Hawkes 
brilliantly caught Breed off Newcombe, but then we 
missed a chance of a run out and two slip catches 
went down and that was that. Newcombe got one 
more wicket and they won with 38 for 2. 

We got them all out finally for 117. 

St. Barts Hospital 

P. H. R. Hawkes, b Richardson 
P. D. Moyes, run out ... 
J. S. Vazifdar, c Bailey, b Richardson ... 
N. G. O. Goutlay, b Nutman . 
R. Morgan, lbw Richardson 
C. G. Elliott, b Richardson 
P. Haigh, b Richardson . ees 
D. Taylor, c Nutman, b Richardson. ... 
H. R. Odlum, run out . 
Aco: Struthers, b Nutman 
C. P. Newcombe, not out 

Extras ; 


: 
5 
0 
y 4 
17 
4 
0 
5 
0 
Z 
1 
zZ 
7 


Bowling—Nutman 2-8, Richardson 6-15. 
Old Rutlishians 

C. Francis, not out ... ‘ 

G. Breed, c Hawkes, b Newcombe 

Be Oe Bailey, b Newcombe , : 

W. Clarke, b Vazifdar 

F. Gale, c and b Odlum_... 

. J. Byerley, c Taylor, b Odlum _... 

. L. Richardson, st Struthers, b deine 

. Rayner, b Vazifdar ... 

’ Blake, c Gourlay, b Haigh .. es 

Rs Nutman, c Hawkes, b Morgan ee 

Vv. S. Ericson, b Vazifdar ... ae 


MOMODTSOROMs 


Extras 


RWOOYUNNUAINOOCONH 


| 


117 


Bowling—Newcombe 2-14, Elliott 0-13, Hawkes 
0-19, Vazifdar 3-20, Odlum 2-20, Haigh 2-20, 
Morgan 1-6. - 

Sunday, June 9th, v. Public School Wanderers, at 
Chislehurst. Drawn. 

The Wanderers chose to bat on a much rained-upon 
wicket. We opened with three no-balls in the first 
over. Wazifdar got two useful wickets quite early, 
both bowled, and 23 for 2 looked promising. Then 
came some runs, and we were glad when Khurshid 
arrived to take the fourth wicket at 81. The tail was 
soon sent back and they were all out for 122. 


Hawkes gave us a good send-off with a sound 38, 
and with Vazifdar took the score from 30 to 63, 
when he was caught and bowled. Vazifdar was given 
out lbw, apparently the ball hit him near McBurney’'s 
point, and Gourlay alone was unable to score fast 
enough. Stumps came up at 7 o'clock when we still 
needed 14 with 4 wickets in hand. 

Public School Wanderers 
Harris, b Vazifdar ... wa 
Wy, Talhurst, c Gourlay, b Hawkes ... 
aR Starlowe, b Vazifdar ~ 
. H. S. Wilson, c a b Khurshid 
. A. Etheridge, b Khurshid 
W. Jamieson, b Odlum 
Kemp, b Khurshid 
Carrie, b Odlum__.... 
SAG. Keenan, c Hawkes, b Morgan 
. H. Young, b Morgan Et 
. Burton, not out 

Extras 


ORHODRPARPOY 
| NONYUNOS 


—_ 
nN 
nN 


Bowling—Burn 0-16, Vazifdar 2-12, Hawkes 1-13, 
Simpson 0-19, Khurshid 3-19, Odlum 2-33, Morgan 
2-3. 

St. Bartholomeu’s ee 

P. D. Moyes, b Young .. 
P. H. R. Hawkes, c and b Keenan 
R. Morgan, lbw Keenan ; 
J. S. Vazifdar, lbw Keenan 
C. Simpson, b Young ... 
N. G. O. Gourlay, not out 
—. Ogilvy, Ibw Keenan 
P. Hatgh, not out 

Extras 


(For 6 wkts.) 109 


H. R. Odlum, M. M. Khurshid and — , ee did 
not bat. 

Bowling—Young 2-20, Keenan 4-40. 

Monday, June 10th, v. Gerrard’s Cross, at Gerrard's 
Cross. Won. 

The weather was hardly fit for cricket on Whit 
Monday, but we braved wind and rain before lunch 
and made a good start. Odlum seemed to confuse the 
batsmen, Newcombe caught a slip catch, a sub. they 
were lending us ran one of his fellows out, and 4 
wickets were down for 15. Then the batsmen had a 
go, the bowling folded up and it was not until a 
change was made that we broke up a costly partner- 
ship. After lunch there was little resistance and 
their innings closed for 117. 

Several of our side made a few runs, especially 
Cozens-Hardy, who swung a heavy bat and Gourlay 
with some deflections. Our first triumph of this 
season was consummated shortly before 6 o'clock, and 
we had a pleasant evening celebrating with our most 
hospitable opponents. 

Gerrard's Cross 
F. Hill, c Elliott, b Morgan ... iis cae a 
H. E. Brown, lbw Odlum ee 0 
N. Bellingham, run out ... 2 
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H. Bayley, b Odlum ... soe 

J. Pennock, c Newcombe, b Odlum 

W. R. May, c Elliott, b Odlum 

A. Christmas, b Newcombe . 

A. Martingell, b Odlum 

W. Macfarlane, b Odlum 

P. Powell, c Taylor, b Newcom 

P. Miles, not out eee ai 
Extras - 


— Db 
KOUUDONAr OS 


| =| 


Bowling—Newcombe 2-30-, Odlum 6-56, Mar- 
tingell 0-15, Morgan 1-15. 


St. Bartholomew's Hospital 
P. Sawyer, c Martingell, b Powell : 
G. Martingell, b Martingell ... 
R. Morgan, c Powell, b Brown ... : 
P. Haigh, c Miles, b Hill = a 
N. G. O. Gourlay, c Miles, b Pennock 
J. N. Cozens-Hardy, b Martingell ... 
C. G. Elliott, not out ... fae 
R. Harding, not out 

Extras 


(For 6 wkts.} 120 


D. G. Taylor, C. P. Newcombe and H. R. Odlum 
did not bat. 


GOLF 


A meeting of the pre-war Committee of this Society 
took place on the 9th May, 1946. 

It was decided that an Autumn meeting be held 
this year on Wednesday, September 25th, at Porters 
Park Golf Club ‘_ the introduction of Mr. J. G. 
Milner). The Club is approximately 5 minutes’ walk 
from Radlett Station, L.M.S. 

Play will commence at 1.30 p.m. for the 18-hole 
Bogey competition under handicap. The inclusive 
cost of green fee and of lunch and tea (provided by 
the Club) will be 10s. 6d. After the competition 
a Business sages | will be held to appoint future 
Officers of the Club. 

This is a preliminary notice to enable members to 
reserve the date; a detailed circular will be sent out 
at the beginning of September. 

The St. Bartholomew's Hospital ‘Golfing Society is 
open to all qualified Bart.’s men. Spring and 
Autumn meetings are held each year on courses 
alternately north and south of the Thames. The 
Gordon-Watson and Milsom-Rees cups are competed 
for annually. The entrance fee to the Society is 5s., 
and a fee of 2s. 6d. is payable by members entering 
the competition at the meetings. 

The Club would welcome new members from 
recently qualified Bart.’s men. Names should be sent 
in to one of the Honorary Secretaries: —Mr. R. S. 
Corbett or Dr. H. F. Brewer, St. Batholomew’s 
Hospital, London, E.C.1. 

The 27th annual Staff v. Students’ match was 
played at Denham Golf Course on May 22nd in the 
most perfect golfing weather. It was regretted that 
Dr. Graham was unable to play as it was to be his 
last match as President of the Club. 


The teams consisted of 11 men each. Result: — 
SINGLES. 


Dr. C. Harris (7/6) 1 J. S. Buchanan 
Prof. Garrod 0 C. Paget (2/1) 

Dr. Hayward R. Finlayson 

Dr. Brewer (4/2)... J. W. Platt 

Prof. Hopwood D. Lonsdale ~(1 up) 
Dr. W. P. Kelly 


A. L. Forster (2 up) 
Dr. Giles (5/4) J. C. Graham-Stewart 
D. A. Watson 


0 A. McDonald (2 up) 
P. Dallas Ross (5/4) 1 P. H. R. Hawkes ... 
Mr. Dawson 0 


C. Elliot (4/3)...... 


La RPOr Orr FR OF 


FOURSOMES. 


Dr. Harris and R. Finlayson and 

Dr. Hayward 0 wv. J. S. Buchanan (6/5) 1 
Prof. Hopwood and D. Lonsdale and 

Dr. Hankey (1 up) 1 wv. W. P.. Kell 

Prof. Garrod and A. L. Forster and 

Dr. Mcllroy vy. C, Paget (1 up) ... 1 
Dr. Brewer and P. H. R. Hawkes and 
P. Dallas Ross ... 0 vw. J. S. Platt (1 up)... 1 
Dr. Giles and A. L. McDonald 


- D. A. Watson (6/5) 1 v. J.C. Graham-Stewart 0 
1 


Mr. Dawson 0 vw. C. Elliot 


Result: Students won 11—6. 


BART’S ALPINE CLUB 


A reinaugural meeting of the club was held at 
Divianis Restaurant on May 9th. Dr. Finzi, the 
retiring President, was in the chair. 

Some twenty-five past and present members of the 
Hospital attended. 

The following officers and Committee members 
were elected : — 

President: Dr. E. R. Cullinan. 

Hon. Treasurer: Mr. S. Higgs (re-elected). 

Hon. Secretary: J. W. Platt. 

Committee: Dr. G. Abercrombie, D. Brown, Mr. F. 


Capps, J. W. Cope, M. E. Glanville, Dr. A. Hunt, 
G. W. Marsh, Dr. C. Warren. 

The Club was fortunate in having Col. James 
Joyce, a past member, to lecture to them. 

_ The Secretary would be grateful for any informa- 
tion regarding the fate of the Minutes Book and other 
Club documents which were lost during the blitzes. 

_ The Committee is particularly interested in hear- 
ing of any pre-clinical students who feel that they 
would like to join the Club. 

Hon. Sec., $.B.H.A.C. 





